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THE REVEREND ISAAC WILLIAMS 
1802-1865 


Isaac Williams, born in 1802, was the third son of Isaac Lloyd 
Williams of Aberystwyth. Young Isaac was brought up in 
London, where his father was a barrister at Lincoln's Inn. He 
was educated at first privately, then at Harrow, where he 
excelled at writing Latin verse, winning a number of prizes. He 
later noted in his autobiography that there was no religious 
instruction or background at Harrow. 


He entered Trinity College, Oxford, and two years later won 
the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse with “Ars Geologica”’, 
which shows he also had scientific interests. John Keble 
visited him in order to help get the work published. Keble was 
to exert a strong influence on Isaac, who developed a great 
admiration for him. Isaac's intention was to take a double first 
in Classics and Mathematics, but he overworked himself to the 
extent that he suffered a breakdown from which he took a long 
time to recover. On his return to Oxford he gained only a pass 
degree. 


In 1829 he was ordained Deacon, and was appointed curate at 
Windrush, where Thomas Keble (later to become his brother- 
in- law) had formerly been Curate. His health, never very 
strong, began to trouble him with asthma. In 1831 he was 
ordained priest. He returned to Trinity in 1832, becoming a 
Fellow, and the following year became Dean. In his own 
words: “Religion is a matter of practice”. He spoke against 
“the pride of intellect, and the danger of theory and mere 
knowledge in religion.” About this time he met John Henry 
Newman, but from the first he felt “7 did not always trust his 
opinions”. It was a time of interest in the Church, with a 
number of people concerned about its nature and governance, 
especially by the State. 


The Oxford Movement, with its emphasis on the historic roots 
of the Church of England in the Catholic Church, would soon 
gain strength and influence and Tracts began to appear, some 
of which Williams was to write. In 1832 Williams became 
Curate to Newman who, shortly afterwards went abroad to 
Rome for about a year, leaving Isaac in charge of the 
University Church where he introduced daily services. 


He considered parochial work, which he had begun in 
Windrush, to be of the greatest importance, and in his own 
words said: “without high regard for parochial work no one is 
more than half a divine.” In 1833 John Keble preached his 
Assize Sermon in which he denounced the Nation for 
regarding the Church as an arm of the state and so began the 
Oxford movement. This movement did not only concern itself 
with an emphasis on the sacraments and ceremonial but on 
what the Church was (part of the one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church); and the role of bishops as successors of the 
Apostles rather than well paid appointees of the Prime 
Minister. 


It was to this movement that Williams aligned himself and in 
spite of unrest and opposition it gained considerable support. 
In time it changed perceptions of the Church of England and 
even church buildings themselves, including the church in 
Windrush with its restored High Altar, screen and organ. The 
leaders of the Oxford Movement were also called Tractarians, 
because they wrote Tracts to spread the movement's message. 
Isaac in his autobiography tells us that there were fourteen 
writers in all (he included). He continued writing both prose 
and poetry over the next few years, including “T7he 
Cathedral” and “On the Prayer Book”. He believed the 
Reformation a part of the Church of England's history and 
showed that much of what the prayer books from 1549 — 1662 
contained was of the greatest value. 


